HENRY CABOT LODGE

standard of private and public morality, that, al-
though he worshipped the Republican Party with
a devotion almost as great as the memory of that
grandfather who laid the foundation of the family
fortunes, with a sorely stricken heart he was com-
pelled to differ with Mr. Elaine and to flirt
with those Ruperts of American politics, the
Mugwumps,

"The man who sets up as being much better
than his age is always to be suspected/' says a
historian, "and Cato is perhaps the best specimen
of the rugged hypocrite that history can produce."

As a summary of the character of Cato, this is
admirable, but no one would call Mr. Lodge
"rugged/1

Mr. Lodge's principles, it has been observed,
are inflexible and rest on solid foundation, but like
good steel they can bend without breaking. An
ardent civil service reformer, a champion of public
morality, so long as offices were being awarded to
the faithful, he saw no reason why he should be
the victim of his own self denying ordinance.
Early in his career he became a very successful
purveyor of patronage, developing a keen scent for
vacant places or a post filled by a Democrat. As
a theoretical civil service reformer Mr. Lodge left
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